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We have with us today Senator Wayne Morse of Oregon, a member of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee and a distinguished 
member of the Senate since 1946. Senator Morse, as one who led the 
fight against Taft-Hartley in the Senate in 1947, could you tell us why, 
and particularly why you oppose section 14.B? 


Well, there are many reasons why | led the fight against the Taft- 
Hartley law, but one of the most important reasons was so-called 
section 14.B. Now what does it do? Well, the section really delegates 
on the part of the Congress the federal rights of all workers and 
employers to, in this country, under the Interstate Commerce Clause 
of the Constitution, delegates those rights to the states. Now, of 
course, Congress has the authority to do that. But by doing it, | argued 
back in 1947 and argue again on this telecast, you do not have uniform 
application of the law under the Constitution available to all Americans 
across this coast. And basic, and our whole system of justice in this 
country is the basic guarantee, | always thought, that every American 
would have the right to enjoy the same constitutional rights no matter 
where that American lives. In essence, that's the, the basis, the 
philosophical basis for my objection to 14.B. 


Well, does not this in a sense divide America between free labor states 
and so-called right to work states? 


Well, not only that, but of course it results in great economic 
discrimination. | said in ‘47, you pass this law, then give me a, a state 
in which you really sentence workers to the jurisdiction of the state 
courts rather than to have their rights protected under federal 
jurisdiction through the Interstate Commerce Clause and you will play 
right into the hands of anti-union employers. And of course that's 
what's happening in most of these right to work states. 


Yes, and does not this also endanger the job of workers in the free 
labor states because of the runaway shop problem? 


Not only that, but it also jeopardizes the equality of treatment in 
connection with the wage rates. Let me give you a good example. Let's 
take Tennessee. In 1952, the weekly average earnings in Tennessee 
was $54.07 against the national level of $58.56. You see in round 
numbers some $4.00 difference. But in 1963, Tennessee having 
become a so-called right to work state, the average weekly earnings in 
Tennessee was $78.58, but the national average was $98.08, ora 
difference you see of $20. Now that's what happens when you turn 
the rights of workers over to a state jurisdiction with lower labor 
standards. And of course that's what anti-union forces want to do. And 
one of the sad things about it Sidney is the label that they attach to 
right to work. 
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Yes. 


Of course, it's not the right to work at all, guarantees no one a job. No 
one has any great, greater guarantee of a job in a so-called right to 
work state. But what it does mean is the right to exploit workers 
without the checks of federal jurisdiction being exercised. Now, what's 
the jurisdiction of the federal government in labor relations? Why 
does the federal government have any jurisdiction in labor relations? 
Under the Interstate Commerce Clause of the Constitution. That's 
where it comes from. Now Congress can delegate jurisdiction to the 
states. | oppose that jurisdiction, that delegation. Why? Because you 
then deny what | said before, the uniform application of constitutional 
rights from coast to coast. You remember, Sidney, | also led the fight 
against the Landrum-Griffin bill. | said you passed the Landrum-Griffin 
bill, which was another delegation of, of constitutional right to the 
states. Did it through the so-called no man's land provision. Landrum- 
Griffin law provides that if an employer has 25 or less employees, then 
the federal law and labor relations doesn't apply. Just the state law 
applies. Which means that labor is brought back under the jurisdiction 
of state courts and the government by injunction, evil is revived. And 
of course that’s happened in many of these right to work states. It 
happens, may | say most respectfully, in many of the southern states. 
And at that time with the Landrum-Griffin law was passed as back in 
1947 against 14.B | argued, I'll guarantee an employer if I'm his lawyer 
in any low standard state as far as labor rights are concerned, right to 
work state, a state in which you have this no man's land provision 
applied under Landrum-Griffin. I'll guarantee him that if he wants to 
be protected from a unionization of his plant, we'll stop the 
unionization. And all you have to do is look at the statistics since the 
Landrum-Griffin has been passed. And you find in these, in these right 
to work states and you find in these in southern states with the low 
labor standards, a great loss of union growth, and of course that 
means a great loss to the economy of this country. For when you look 
at me, you're looking at one that recognizes that one of the most 
precious freedoms we have in this country is the precious right of free 
men and women who work for a living to organize into unions and to 
bargain collectively with their employers. And they ought to be 
allowed to bargain collectively with their employers, with their 
employers bound by the constitution of the United States. Not to be 
exempted from it by a section 14.B or by ano man’s land provision of 
the, of the Landrum-Griffin, they're entwined. They're, they're, they're 
they're entwined. 


You see along this way, there’s no question about it. On this very 
point, Father McDonagh of Notre Dame said the law, meaning the 
right to work law, is ineffective because it restricts collective 
bargaining between labor and management. Now, without a sincere 
and free collective bargaining, you can't have peace and justice in 
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labor. You’re, as a scholar of labor relations and knowing the history of 
labor, wouldn't you say that wherever freedom of bargaining has been 
restricted, there has been grave social injustice? 


Why of course, but 14.B as well as the no man's land provision of 
Landrum-Griffin are union busting devices. Let's face up to it. Why is it 
a great drive for him? Cause they want us to stop the spread of this 
precious, basic freedom right of, of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively. Now, what's the situation here in the Congress in regard 
to right to work law, in regard to 14.B? Well, we don't even have any 
hearings. There's a tendency... 


Well, isn’t this amazing with the... 


Well, may | say, there's a tendency to postpone and to postpone some 
of these hot lands. And | want to say to American employers and 
American employers across this country in the non-right to work states 
have a great interest in this matter too because if you can weaken the 
union on the part of your competitor, then he gets a competitive 
advantage with you in the marketplace. And some of the strongest 
opponents to 14.B happen to be farseeing forward-looking employers 
who recognize that in the long run a strong collective bargaining right 
on the part of workers adequately protected under the Interstate 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution is in their longtime 

interest. Why? Because it protects the purchasing power on the, on 
the part of the mass of the consumers of this country, which happen 
to be our workers, unless they have an adequate purchasing power, 
and then the economy of the country as a whole suffers. And so you're 
finding now employers in non-right to work states as well as workers 
across the country, urging us here in the Congress to get on with the 
job of repealing 14.B. You can't repeal it until you get hearings. So | 
want to say to those that listen to me that share my view that 14.B 
ought to be repealed, eliminated from the Taft-Hartley law, get busy 
and make your views known to your senators and to your 
congressmen. You have a responsibility of citizen statesmanship too. 
Sit down and write to them and tell them that you think the time has 
come to return labor, all labor, to return employers, all employers, to 
equal rights under the Interstate Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution. And if you're going to give all workers and all employers 
equal rights under the Interstate Commerce Clause of the 
Constitution, you will repe, repeal section 14.B, which gives special 
rights by way of anti-labor law protections and anti-labor states special 
rights to employers in those states. And all I'm pleading for on this 
issue, of course, is uniformity of justice from coast to coast in the field 
of industrial relations, as | plead for it in every other field. 


Senator Morse, at the Democratic Convention, the Democratic Party 
took a pledge to repeal 14.B. In the State of the Union message, 
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President Johnson made it very clear that he was going to seek the 
repeal of 14.B at this session of Congress when he said, “I will propose 
to Congress changes in the Taft-Hartley Act, including Section 14.B. | 
will do so hoping to reduce conflicts that for several years have divided 
Americans in various states.” Now, with the pledge from the President 
of the United States and of your party, can you see any obstacle, major 
obstacle, to a failure of action on this vital issue at this time in the 
Congress? 


Well, there's no real obstacle. Of course, you could manufacture an 
obstacle by just taking a lethargic attitude. | believe in keeping 
pledges. We have a pledge to keep. | have been urging that we get on 
with the business of holding hearings. Let's get the hearings out of the 
way. Let's get the record out of the way. When the leadership in the 
Senate says, “well, we'll get to it but later,” | point out that we ought 
to get to the hearings now, complete the record, get the, the record 
ready for Senate debate. And then I'm perfectly willing to let the 
leadership determine the best time to put it on the calendar for 
debate, but you can't put it on the calendar for debate unless you get 
the record made. Now let me give you, let me give you an example 
Sidney, of, of my own experience in my labor arbitration work. As you 
know | have, | have arbitrated in the last 35 years of better than 200 
major labor disputes in this country. 1962 President Kennedy 
appointed me chairman of the, of the special presidential board to 
settle the East Coast and the Gulf Coast dock strike. And then again 
this year | was a member of another presidential panel to, headed by 
the Secretary of Labor, to try to bring a, a new dock strike to an 

end. And what did | find as far as the difficulties we had in the 
southern ports, because we succeeded both times in getting a, a 
settlement on the East Coast, but we have special problems always in 
the in the southern docks. Now this is not the only cause for the 
trouble, but it was one of the major ones. We were dealing here, for 
the most part, with right to work states, with states in which 14.B 
applies. And you find that, that was a great handicap to us because 
those employers have a, have state courts to go to that will take a 
biased attitude on the employer side, whereas a, a federal court has 
the obligation of imposing the 14th amendment without 
discrimination. 


Senator Morse, | see that our time is up and we thank you for a very 
valuable contribution on an all important issue. 


My pleasure to be with you. 


